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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



I. — Journal of a Steam Voyage to the North of Baghdad, in 
April, 1846. By Lieut. J. T. Jones, commanding the Hon. 
East India Company's Steam-ship ' Nitocris.' Read March 8, 
1847. 

[The orthography of the Author of this Paper has not been strictly adhered to, but it 
has been made nearly to correspond with that of the map in vol. ix. of the Society's 
Journal, which will serve to illustrate the following voyage. — Ed.] 

Three years having elapsed since our former ascent of the 
Tigris above Baghdad, and anticipating, from the early rise of the 
water, a more favourable season and better success than we ex- 
perienced before, arrangements were made for ascending the 
river early in March ; but our departure was unavoidably delayed 
until the 2nd of April, when the river had become considerably 
more rapid, from the high rise having already set in. We left 
Baghdad on the above day, and, passing through the bridge of 
boats, reached Turumbah and Kadhimein, the former at 1035, 
the latter at 10'55. 

The banks of the river at this time presented a beautiful ap- 
pearance, the gardens exhibiting a diversity of trees of variously- 
tinted foliage, and a delightful fragrance pervading the air from 
the now opening orange-blossoms. At 1-45 arrived at Sheri'at el 
Be'idha, on the right bank ; 2-33 Tel Kiish, a mound on the right 
bank, bore W. The country to the N. of Tel Kush, between 
Khan Suwe'idiyah and the river, is known by the same name as 
the Khan ; but the Khan is also sometimes termed Tarmiyah, 
from a lake situated in an old bed of the Tigris called Shat el 
Aidha. This is now dry, and is reported to be of the same width 
as the present river. 5 p.m. Khan Suwe'idiyah bore W. and Je- 
dideh E.N.E. Many mounds of considerable size are to be seen 
S. of Khan Suwe'idiyah, probably the Tel Kheir of Lynch's map, 
but I searched in vain for the S. end of the Shat el Aidha, which 
is represented as joining the present river near this spot. I am 
informed, however, that it is lost in the desert near this. Arrived 
at the Khan Jedideh at 5h. 3m., but finding the stream very 
rapid, proceeded on for twenty minutes, and anchored near the 
old Khan of the same name. 

The gardens to the N. of Baghdad terminate abruptly about 
two miles above Kadhimein on the right bank, but on the left, 
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after leaving Moadhdhem, scattered villages and date-groves are 
seen as high as Tel Kiish, whence to Jedi'deh the country, at 
present, is highly cultivated with wheat and barley. On both 
banks mud enclosures are met with every two or three hundred 
yards, in which the cattle used for the purposes of irrigation are 
kept ; while numerous round isolated towers, affording shelter from 
marauding parties, attest the weakness of the present Govern- 
ment. The old adage of " the sword in one hand and the plough 
in the other," is here literally verified. 

April 3rd. — Left our anchorage at 538 a.m., the river having 
risen during the night 8 inches, with a cold northerly wind, 
therm. 43°. Passed the villages of Howeish and Mansuriyah, 
the former at 6h. 40m., the latter at 8h. 15m., when it bore E. 
on the right bank and W. of Mansuriyah. The Tarmi'yah, or 
ancient canal, leaves the Tigris, and another large canal, bearing 
the same name, and said to be of more ancient construction, is 
seen about 1J mile below. This has been long dry, but the 
northern canal, during the period of high water in the river, still 
receives a portion of the Tigris, and is lost in the marshes W. of 
Kadhime'in. Its direction by compass was observed to be 244°. 
The river near Mansuriyah is broad, but broken by islands. A 
khiyat, or wall, is situate a little to the N. of the Upper Tarmi'yah, 
having an old khan in ruins close to it. 9h. 11m. passed Sa- 
deyah village and grove of date-trees, the country every mile be- 
coming more elevated and the valley of the Tigris beginning to 
assume a distinct form. Reached the village of Sindiyah at lOh. 
33m. and received twelve hours' fuel. Remained here until 
noon to obtain observations, which place the village in lat. 
33° 52' 50". The whole of the gardens and date-groves from 
Jedideh to this place are irrigated by the Khalis Canal, which, 
with the Duje'il, are the only canals of importance that the Pa- 
shalic can now boast of. A sad picture for contemplation is 
afforded by the remains of so many noble works of the same kind 
lying scattered around neglected and abandoned, showing at a 
glance, without the aid of history, the once flourishing state of 
this celebrated country. 

Left Sindiyah at 12h. 10m. P.M. and at lh. 35m. observed it 
to bear 137°- At this spot the high cliffs, forming the valley of 
the Tigris, abut on the left bank of the stream, and the large 
canal of Nahrawan is seen above them about a mile and a half dis- 
tant, trending to the S. E. From this point the river runs in a 
more westerly direction, and at 3 - 10 passed some cliffs (about 
50 feet high), on the summit of which a part of the Nahrawan 
is observed to have been cut away by the force of the current 
encroaching on and undermining the soil on which it stands. 
The cliffs forming the right bank of the river are distant from 
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this spot about 5 miles. A long alluvial deposit projects from 
them to within 100 yards of the left bank. This space only is 
now occupied by the river. The tomb of Imam Sayyed Moham- 
med bears from this point 262°. This also is the general direc- 
tion of the river 'A'dhem. The river of Nahrawan is also known 
here by the name of El Dojiii. At 3h. 35m. anchored off a 
small branch of the 'A'dhem to obtain observations. 

The western branch is larger and 2 miles distant from this ; 
it now appears a considerable stream, though when I passed it in 
March, 1843, it deserved little notice, but the heavy rains of the 
last winter have increased its importance. After passing the 
'A'dhem the river becomes more tortuous : a long reach extending 
to the S.W. leads to an opening of considerable extent, which is 
said to be the mouth of the Shat el A'idha, and supposed to be the 
old bed of the Tigris. We passed it at 6h. 15m., and stood to- 
wards Khan Tholiyah, in a northerly direction. Anchored for the 
night at 6h. 32m. p.m. near two islands which here bisect the 
stream. 

The alluvial soil here gives place to banks of pebbles and 
shingle, occasionally mixed with conglomerate masses, but the 
high cliffs still exhibit alluvium mixed with many strata of sand 
and, in some places, red clay. A salt stratum is observed near 
the present margin of the stream, in which sprigs of the tamarisk 
flourish, but the rest is bare and much eroded, not only by the 
Tigris, but by the numerous torrents which find their way from 
the high lands contiguous to the Hamri'n range. The ha wis, or 
alluvial deposits formed in the valley of the Tigris, are now in a 
high state of cultivation. Obtained observations both for longi- 
tude and latitude; the latter, deduced from the merid. altitude 
of Antares, was found to be 34° 0' 19" N. 

Afrit Aih, — At sunrise took several bearings. From this sta- 
tion the mouth of the old bed of the Tigris or Shat el A'idha 
bears S. by E. \\ mile distant, which would make the bottom of 
the reach S. of Khan Tholiyah in lat. 32° 59' nearly ; conse- 
quently, if my latitude be correct (which I have no reason to 
doubt), the delineation of this part of the river in Lynch's map 
is scarcely carried far enough to the S. It is difficult, however, 
to speak with certainty, as the map in my possession is on a very 
small scale, reduced by Arrowsmith from Lynch's original of 
12 inches to a degree. Captain Lynch's fixed stations are, how- 
ever, very accurately determined. During the night the river 
rose 8 inches, occasioning the banks to fall in with loud reports ; 
thermometer 42° at daybreak. 

Left our anchorage at 6h. 9m. a.m. and crossed over to the 
hawi on the left bank and procured some fuel, and pursued a 
northerly course towards Khan Tholiyah. I may here mention a 
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trait of Arab rapacity indicative of their general character. 
Some of the Jebbur Arabs had been assisting us in carrying our 
fuel, and I presented them with some ball cartridge in return. 
Scarcely, however, had they reached the party to whom they were 
to have been presented when one and all made a general 
scramble. The person to whom I entrusted the cartridges, find- 
ing it now impossible to distinguish those who had earned them, 
threw them down, and such a scene ensued as could only be told 
by any unfortunate traveller who might fall into such hands, as 
assuredly his garments or any other property he might possess 
would be thus contended for. Swords were drawn and sticks of 
no ordinary dimensions whistled through the air, and, when we 
left them, the excitement appeared as if it would last throughout 
the day. 

The stream as we approached the neighbourhood of Khan 
Tholiyah became more rapid ; our progress, therefore, was pro- 
portionately slow. At 9h. 50m. the Khan bore N.E. 1^ mile. 
From this the river pursues a westerly direction to Khan Miz- 
rakji, and from thence to El Kaim, a little more northerly ; at 
noon Belid, on the Dije'il, bore 182°, Khan Tholiyah 89°. At 
lh. a tomb in the bed of the Nahrawan, called Imam Sayyed 
Hosein, bore N. 1 \ mile distant. A small branch of the Nahr- 
awan is also here called Sidd-el-Aziz ; at the above time, Belid 
bore 169' and Tholiyah 99° ; Khan Mizrakji, a place of accom- 
modation for pilgrims on the road to Samarrah, N., and at 4 p.m. 
N.E. This is the nearest point to the Khali, or Sidd Nimrud, 
or Median Wall. I visited it in 1843, but it is so well fixed and 
described both by Captain Lynch and Dr. Ross in the Journals 
of the Royal Geographical Society, that I need not further allude 
to it. 5h. 45m. came to an anchor for the night. Nothing but 
the greatest perseverance and attention to the steerage of a steam- 
vessel through such intricate passages as we have had to-day 
could ensure her making any progress. From Khan Tholiyah 
the bottom has changed to a hard shingle, over which the current 
runs at the rate of 6^ geographical miles per hour. The bed of 
the river is full of islands and shingle shoals, and as there is, at this 
season of the year, but one channel of sufficient depth, which re- 
ceives the whole stream, it occasions where thus confined consi- 
derable falls or rapids, some of which, notwithstanding a heavy S.E. 
wind set in, enabling us to make sail, we could scarcely surmount. 
The engines, indeed, appear to be paralysed when on the top of 
a rapid, as the revolutions decrease from 29 to 23. This 1 can 
only account for by the weight of the vessel in her ascent acting 
against the momentum of the paddles ; in fact, the small diameter 
of the wheels is not calculated to lift as well as to propel the 
vessel up an inclined plane. 
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The country passed through to-day was extremely beautiful. 
The undulating hills forming the valley of the Tigris are now 
clothed in their spring garments; waving grass, intermingled with 
flowers of every hue, forms a rich landscape which the eye is un- 
accustomed to meet in the alluvial plains below. Perpendicular 
cliffs, composed of masses of conglomerate, laid bare by the 
abrasion of the stream, seeming to threaten the destruction of the 
vessel, should they fall, are happily contrasted with their carpeted 
summits. The hawis of alluvium, projecting from the various 
points of the valley of the Tigris, are highly cultivated by the 
Jebbiir Arabs on the E. and the Mahjammah on the W. Ob- 
tained some good bearings and angles from the mast-head. 
Shortly after sunset the S. wind fell, and heavy rain followed with 
thunder and lightning, but before morning the sky again became 
clear. 

At sunrise on the 5th resumed our route, contending against a 
heavy stream of 6 knots an hour, and occasionally slight rapids 
in the narrow channels. Obtained our fuel at Kadisiyah at 
7h. 48m. 

While taking in wood, I visited the remains of the old fortress 
and city of Kadisiyah, situate about 1 mile from the river. I 
never had so agreeable a walk. The country is literally covered 
with wild grass of every sort in full blossom. Flowers of every 
tint and hue were crushed beneath our feet, and the very air was 
perfumed by them. The city is of an octagonal form, with round 
towers at each angle, between which 16 buttresses or bastions are 
placed, 37 paces distant from each other. A gap exists in the 
centre of either side, which no doubt held the gates of the for- 
tress, but all traces of these are now gone. The wall by mea- 
surement was originally 50 feet in thickness, and is at present 
about 25 feet high. Its interior face must have comprised an 
entire range of vaulted chambers, one of which is still uninjured, 
and affords a good specimen of the general structure. It is built 
of sun-dried bricks, 18 inches square and 5 thick. No buildings 
at present exist within its area; but on a minute examination, at 
one-third the distance across the interior from its western side, I 
discovered the traces of a wall which extended from the southern 
ramparts in a line due N. for 1240 paces. This line of wall at 
the distances along it of 700 and 790 paces, and at its termina- 
tion, had other walls, connected with and extending from it at 
right angles, or due E., for 450 paces, where they break off 
abruptly. A perfect oblong enclosure of 250 paces long from 
N. to S., and 100 broad, occupied the space between the northern 
parallels. A high mud rampart appears to have surrounded the 
town, leaving a space between it and the outer defences, 70 feet 
wide. The great canal of the Nahrawan is seen stretching far to 
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the eastward, and passing within 200 yards of the N.E. angles of 
the fort. A band, or cut from the Nahrawan, about 1 mile 
N.W. of the city, watered the country between it and the Tigris, 
and ran along the W. face of the fortification, throwing out a 
branch in a S.S.E. direction, at a short distance below its junction 
with the Nahrawan. This offshoot entered the fort at its N.W. 
angle, and ran in a S.S.E. direction to the angle of the city wall, 
where it bifurcated, one branch passing along the N. face of the 
city, while the other, running parallel with the western wall for 
640 paces, suddenly turned to the east through an opening in it. 
After supplying the town, I presume both this and the southern 
branch must have been employed in irrigation. It is probable 
indeed that the whole space between the walls of the city and the 
outer defences contained gardens, for no mounds of any size or 
extent are to be met with, which could lead us to conclude that 
buildings of any importance existed there. 

From the S.W. angle of Kadisfyah observed bearings. There 
can be no doubt, I imagine, that this city was one of importance 
during the flourishing period of the Khalifate, and probably owes 
its decline and subsequent abandonment to the decay of that vast 
canal, the Nahrawan river. A small oblong enclosure, called El 
Sanam (the Idol), existed formerly on the summit of the cliffs now 
washed by the Tigris, but only half of it at present remains, the 
river having swept away the remainder ; the walls, however, on 
the face of the cliffs, are plainly distinguishable, and, unlike Ka- 
disfyah itself, are built of fine kiln-dried bricks ; no inscription 
or sculptures are to be seen there. The half of a statue (whence 
the enclosure has its name) of black stone, similar to that of 
Egypt, was found here some years ago, and is now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Ross. The latitude of Kddisiyah by a meridional 
observation of the sun is 34° 4' 38". 

On the high land forming the western valley of the Tigris, and 
immediately opposite to or due W. of Kadisiyah, there are the 
remains of a neat square town of some extent, called Ista- 
bolat (stables). The streets and buildings can be traced by a 
great number of parallel mounds, and broken brick walls at right 
angles with each other. A ruined wall of kiln-dried bricks and a 
ditch surround it. The Dije'il leaves the Tigris close to this 
place ; its northern and more ancient mouth is now dried up. 
It has a S.E. direction, and after passing the end of the Median 
Wall and the villages of Harbah and Sumeichah is finally lost 
near the Tarmiyah water. The country is now considerably more 
elevated. 

Having got a meridian observation, we continued our course at 
12h. 15m. passing the head of the Dije'il and Istabolat, and at 
12h. 45m. El Kaim. Saw a solid quadrangular tower situated at 
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the head of the S. branch of the Nahrawan. It is certain that 
this magnificent canal had two large branches, from which it re- 
ceived its supply of water, and by some it is imagined that a small 
canal, called the Nahr Hafeh, having its mouth at the foot of the 
Hamrin range, where it is severed by the Tigris, might be called 
a third. The Nahr Hafeh, however, is much smaller than the 
other two branches. It joins the centre one near the Kantarah 
el Resas, from whence this main branch pursued a S.E. direction, 
meeting the branch from El Kaim, which flowed in a more 
easterly direction a little above the junction of the 'A'dhem with 
the Tigris. From this spot they became one united stream, con- 
siderably more elevated than the surrounding country, and pur- 
suing an uninterrupted course S. eastward over the 'A'dhem, the 
Diyalah, and the present bed of the Tigris, it formerly fertilized 
the immense plains of Irak by its many ramifications to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Persian Gulf. 

An opening to the S. of El Kaim, I have since heard, is a duct 
from this splendid work. In March 1843, I visited the junction 
of the two larger branches where the remains of a "Sidd'' or 
" band " still exist. A tower must also have stood on this site 
formerly, for the ground was strewed with remains of buildings, 
glass, and pottery. Opis is represented by some as having occu- 
pied this position, but I hardly think that opulent city could have 
left no further traces of its existence than the insignificant remains 
here met with at present. 

From El Kaim to Samarrah the ascent of the river is very diffi- 
cult. The fall or inclination of its surface is plainly visible to 
the eye. Opposite to El Kaim a single fall took us forty minutes 
to overcome, and had we not been assisted with a westerly wind, 
which enabled us to make sail, our further progress would pro- 
bably have been stopped. 

Reached Samarrah, April 6, at 7 a.m. The modern town, 
situate on the cliffs forming the left bank of the Tigris, is now 
encircled by a strong wall built at the expense of the influential 
Shi'ah population from India. When I visited it in 1843, this 
wall was just begun. The town was previously open, and suffered 
much from the demands of the Bedouins. They used to encamp 
outside and threaten to pillage the place if their demands were 
not complied with ; it is, however, now secure and free from such 
visits. But a great oversight has been committed in not extend- 
ing the walls to the margin of the cliffs overlooking the river, for 
the Bedouins could at any time destroy the aqueduct which con- 
veys water to the town, and thus, by cutting off the supply of this 
necessary article, compel the inhabitants to come to terms. It is, 
however, on the whole, a miserable town, and owes its importance 
chiefly to two handsome tombs surmounted by cupolas, the 
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larger being that erected over the remains of the Imam Husein 
'Askari. It has recently been repaired, and, I believe, was 
formerly covered with gold, similar to the cupolas at Kadhimein, 
Kerbela, and Nyaf ; it is now perfectly white, the present funds 
not being sufficient to give it its former splendour. The smaller 
cupola, or that of the Imam Mehdi, is very pretty, being beautifully 
enamelled with yellow and white flowers on a bluish-green ground. 
Media was the last of the Imams revered by the Shi'ahs, and is 
said to have disappeared from the earth at this spot. A large 
hole, over which this edifice is erected, points out the place from 
which it is also believed he will at some future period re-appear. 
It is therefore much venerated by Mohammedans, especially by 
the Shi'ahs. Pilgrims from all parts of Persia resort to this place 
annually. I am informed that 10,000 is the yearly average of the 
number of those who visit this sacred spot, but I am inclined to 
believe this amount is even under the truth. No tax is levied on 
the pilgrims, but the proprietors of the khans and houses, in which 
they reside, pay to the government 2 Riega piastres for each indi- 
vidual. The modern town comprises about 250 houses, with a 
Sunni population slightly under j: 1000, who possess among 
them barely 100 stand of arms. The town is farmed by the 
government this year to the present Zabit Seyyid Husein for 
280,000 Riega piastres, a sum nearly equal to 660Z. sterling. 

About half a mile to the N. of the modern town a curious spiral 
tower is situated. It is called the Malawiyah. I ascertained its 
height to be 163 feet, as near as possible. From its summit a fine 
view of the extent of ancient Samarrah is obtained. Heaps of 
bricks, glass, pottery, and fragments are strewed in every direc- 
tion, and the outlines of many edifices are plainly distinguishable. 
The former town is said to have been watered by a tunnel cut 
under ground, having its mouth in the neighbourhood of the 
Hamrin ranges. Traces of this tunnel are still to be seen in the 
remains of the wells (named Kamat or Karfz) descending into it. 
Both the Malawiyah and the remains of an oblong building (a 
Jami' or Medreseh) close to it, are built of fine bricks, and 
with the greatest neatness. The Medreseh is about 810 feet in 
length and 490 broad, having 12 buttresses between the corner 
bastions on its N.W. and S.E. faces, and 10 on its N.E. and S.W. 
sides. The great entrance faces theKeblah, and shows at once its 
Mohammedan origin. A fountain appears to have existed in the 
centre of its court. Its walls are at present about 30 feet high, and 
on its S. W. side the remains of arched windows are discernible. To 
the N.N.W. of the Malawiyah, about 2% miles distant, are the 
remains of the Palace of Motasim, the eighth Kaliph of the Ab- 
basides. Its entrance is now all that is left standing. The ruins 
around occupy a large space, and have vaulted chambers beneath 
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them. Many an idle tradition is attached to these subterranean 
apartments by the Arabs, and, moreover, Beckford's ' Vathek ' 
owes its origin to this place. During our visit to it in 1843 we 
descended into the vaults by means of a rope and block, much to 
the dismay of the frightened natives, who would not trust them- 
selves near the spot, but awaited the termination of our enterprise 
with a superstitious dread. They firmly believe that a lion has 
chosen this place to hold his court in, and when we again made 
our appearance on " terra firma " scatheless, they thanked God for 
our deliverance. The vaults are of some extent, and cut out of 
the limestone rock, but have brick roofs. A few scraps of old and 
much rusted iron and a fathom or two of decayed rope rewarded 
our labours. 

The site of the ancient Samarrah was undoubtedly well chosen. 
The broad and rapid Tigris bounded it to the W., the S. branch 
of the Nahrawan extending from the Kantarah-el-Resas to the 
river 'A'dhem on the N., and the N. branch of the Nahrawan ex- 
tending from Al Ka'im in an easterly direction to its junction with 
the other branch on the S., thus enclosing a triangle of rich land, 
whose longest side was 35 English miles, and the remaining two 
20 miles in length. Many towns occupied this area, and the 
numerous canals, offshoots from the great Nahrawan, crossing it 
in a diversity of lines, attest its former cultivation. At this time 
not a blade of grass or a single tree breaks the monotony of the 
extensive view from the top of the Malawiyah ; a death-like silence 
prevails around the fallen city, interrupted only by the howling of 
a jackal, who has just issued from some of its deserted vaults. 

W. by N. of the palace, and on the undulating mounds which 
form the right boundary of the valley of the Tigris, another ruin, 
apparently of the same character and date, is seen. The but- 
tresses, which occur at regular intervals along the walls, and are 
partly standing, give to the whole, when viewed at a distance, the 
resemblance of a group of columns. These buttresses are cir- 
cular or square pedestals neatly built of fine brick- work. Ii is 
called "Ashik," or "the lover." Some high mounds in the val- 
ley of the river, about half way between the palace and this ruin, 
or rather nearer to the latter, mark, I think, the site of some very 
ancient ruin, probably Babylonian. The Arabs, however, call 
them " Mashukeh," or " the beloved ;" and a bridge over the 
Tigris is said to have formerly connected them together, notwith- 
standing which, tradition has here preserved a tale similar to the 
well-known feat of Leander. 

About four miles N. of the modern town of Samarrah, a high 
tumulus stands in the plain. It is called Tel Alij, or the "nose- 
bag mound," and is said by tradition to have been raised by 
some former ruler ordering his troops each to bring the nose-bag 
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of his horse full of earth for this purpose. It exactly resembles 
the tumuli to be met with in Syria and in the plains of Shahrazii, 
near Sule'imaniyeh. 

6th. — At 9h. 55m. a.m. left Samarrah, and had hardly proceeded 
an hour before we grounded on a pebbly shoal. From Samarrah to 
this place we had been struggling hard against the violence of the 
stream, and had nearly surmounted a fall of water over a shoaly 
spot, when, the engines losing their power, the vessel's keel 
touched the ground, and in an instant she was thrown on the bank, 
with her port broadside exposed to a stream running nearly 7 
geographical miles per hour. I have been many times aground 
both in the Upper Euphrates and in this river, but in a worse 
position than this I was scarcely ever placed. 

The shore was 290 yards distant, and the dropping of anchors 
in the stream, from long experience was known to be useless, as, 
from the hardness of the bottom, they came home with the slightest 
strain. After 6 hours' hard labour, we succeeded in getting an 
anchor buried on shore, and a chain of 150 fathoms attached to it 
brought off across the rapid stream to the vessel. We now thought 
the heaving-off certain, and were congratulating ourselves on our 
success, when the chain snapped in two, and the vessel swung 
round with a heavy crash as if her bottom was stove in, her head 
down, and the starboard broadside now receiving the whole weight 
of the stream. We tried in vain to connect our chain again during 
a heavy squall of thunder, lightning, and rain, and at length de- 
sisted for the night. During the night the stream forced the lee 
side of the vessel higher up on the bank, while the weather side 
heeled over to starboard into deep water, occasioned by the heavy 
current acting against the vessel, and cutting or abrading away 
the bank below us. At daylight the port side of the vessel was 
nearly dry, while the water was within 18 inches of the starboard 
scuttles, and had we remained much longer in this position, she 
might have turned over, or perhaps filled when the water reached 
them. At dawn of day, however, we were again at work, and 
happily succeeded in connecting the chains. From that time till 
lh. 20m. p.m. we hove at intervals a heavy strain, by which the 
vessel righted, and eventually came off the ground by allowing 
the stream to catch her on the opposite quarter. 

Part of the Shammar Arabs under Nejiris are roaming about 
this part of the country, as are the Al Bu Hamed (family or tribe 
of Father Ahmed). Large herds of their camels are grazing 
around, and enjoying the rich grass which abounds everywhere at 
this season. Some of the tribe approached the vessel when 
aground, and a Bedouin 1 have with me was sent to beg them 
to offer no molestation to our crew while burying the anchors on 
shore. Two of the party were present at the affray in which 
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Suleiman Mirza lost his life, and in which our friend Timiir was 
severely wounded hy a spear which passed through his lungs. 
They inform us that the person who slew Suleiman Mirza, by 
severing his head from his body at one blow, met his death a few 
days afterwards from an Aje'il Arab when they attacked a cara- 
van. They also profess to regret the circumstances attending the 
attack on the Princes, and say they have not known "good since." 
Their chiefs have been killed, " and their children have died, their 
favourite mares are barren and suffering from disease, and happi- 
ness has left their homes." Some English iron, I believe, be- 
longing to Messrs. Lynch and Co., of Baghdad, was offered to us 
for sale, for a mere nothing. This had been plundered from a 
caravan a few months previously, and a common bottle taken from 
some of Suleiman Mirza's party was tendered to us for the exor- 
bitant price of 2 ghazi's (about 8s.). The former offer, I replied, 
I could not accept, as I too had iron for sale, and pointed to the 
9 lb. shot, which Sayyed told me caused some amusement. The 
latter I did not want, and offered them as many as they wished 
for, which soon lowered the price of their commodity. These 
people appear to be the terror of Al-Jez'irah from their lawless 
habits. The Shammar, though feared, are much less dreaded. 

8th. — The river rose 3 inches last night. We weighed at 
6 a.m. with cloudy weather and a S. wind, which, should it 
freshen, may assist. At 7h. 17m. "Ashik bore W. three-quarters 
of a mile distant; Kahf-el-Kelb, some high mounds S. of ''Ashik, 
201° ; Samarrah 137° ; Malawiyah 129°, with the mounds of Mas- 
hukah nearly in a line with it; the palace 112°. The river from 
this point trends more to the N.E. for a short distance along the 
cliffs forming the eastern boundary of the valley of the Tigris, 
thence N. toShmas, some modern ruins which extend a consider- 
able distance to near Abu Delif, a miniature repetition of the 
Malawiyah, which we passed at 11, a moderate S. wind materially 
promoting our progress. At lh. 10m. we arrived opposite the 
mounds of Mehjir and the Kantarah -el- Re sas, signifying "the 
bridge of lead," and although not actually a bridge, in our accepta- 
tion of the word, but a dam to confine the water in the dry season, 
it might have answered both purposes, or the name may be more 
probably modern and brought into use only since the decay of the 
canal. 

Many encampments of the Shammar on the right bank near 
Haweisilat were passed. They extend nearly up to Mosul. 
These people are, however, migrating towards Baghdad, as Sufuk, 
the chief Sheikh, advances to the S. The parties of Nejiris and 
Sufuk are not now on friendly terms, owing to the Pasha of Bagh- 
dad (Nejib) having invested the former as sheikh of the tribe, 
while the latter claims it as a right. Ahmed-el-Kadi (a connec- 
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tion by marriage of Sufuk) informed me this morning that the 
'Abe'id once possessed the whole of Northern Mesopotamia, and 
that the present Shammar usurped the country. He says: — 
"Two Shammar families, with their tents, originally wandered 
from Nejd, and after some time encamped with the 'Abe'id. 
Among the chattels of the new comers a wooden bowl of extra- 
ordinary dimensions was observed, but it excited no further 
curiosity till the strangers invited some of the then holders of the 
soil to a feast, when the bowl was set before the guests filled with 
mutton, butter, and the usual ingredients of Arab fare. The 
dinner was duly despatched, and the 'Abe'id, on returning to their 
tents, were talking of the munificence of the strangers and the 
unusual dimensions of the wonderful bowl. A greybeard of the 
tribe who had not been at the feast listened in silence for some 
time, when starting up, to the dismay of his friends, he demanded 
that the newly arrived strangers should be immediately put to 
death, adding, with the air of a prophet, that the famous bowl told 
a story in itself, and that ere long many strange fingers would be 
dipped into it. It literally happened as the old man had foretold. 
His voice was over-ruled in the assembly, and the strangers' lives 
were spared. A few months afterwards Shammar after Shammar 
arrived and feasted from the much-dreaded bowl. A few years 
sufficed for the total expulsion of the 'Abe'id, and instead of being 
lords of the soil, that once powerful tribe became Fellahs and 
slaves to the formidable Shammars." Such was Ahmed's account 
of the origin of the Shammars in Mesopotamia, but nevertheless 
the 'Abe'id are still powerful enough to render themselves obnox- 
ious to the government. They at present occupy the country op- 
posite Tekri't, and, I believe, now never cross into Mesopotamia. 

At 3h. 15m. the tomb of Imam Mohammed Dux, at Dur, bore 
E. In shape it is a cone, similar to that of the tomb of Zobe'ideh 
in Baghdad, on a square base. The village is a collection of 
miserable houses on the undulating mounds which form the E. 
margin of the valley of the Tigris, and boasts of a small minaret. 
Mr. Rich appears to identify this spot with the plains of Dura 
mentioned in Scripture. The river opposite to the village is 
divided into numerous narrow channels, through which it flows 
at a very rapid pace. We came to an anchor about one mile 
above the village. 

The inhabitants soon assembled. The Pasha's letter was pre- 
sented, and received with every mark of respect. After a short 
consultation, a boisterous fellow was called for, with hands stained 
with indigo ; he was a dyer by trade, as well as a Mullah and 
teacher of the youth of Dur. The letter was handed to him to 
read aloud, for the satisfaction of his auditors, who formed a circle 
round him. Thrusting his right hand into his pocket, which was 
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capacious enough to hold any one of his scholars, he produced a 
pair of spectacles, and, fixing himself in a commanding position, 
vociferated forth the contents of the missive at the full pitch of his 
stentorian voice. When he concluded, a buzz of applause signified 
the approbation of the assembly and their willingness to act in 
any way I might require. 

To the E. of Dur, about l£ mile, there is a high tumulus 
named Tel Benat, or the "daughter's mound." It is similar to 
the Tel Aly, and can be seen at some distance off, from its insu- 
lated position on the plain. Between it and the village there are 
many lime-kilns. Lime is here found in great quantities, and 
Baghdad is chiefly supplied from this place ; it is conveyed on 
rafts down the Tigris. I remarked that the inhabitants here 
generally appear sickly, and sore eyes seem to afflict the greater 
part of the community. Some of the women were very pretty and 
fair, and evinced no alarm at coming near the vessel. 

9th. — We continued our ascent. The river above this place is 
new to us, not having gone beyond Dur when we attempted the 
ascent in 1843. Indeed, had we not been favoured with a strong 
wind, I fear our present attempt would have been attended with 
the like disappointment. At lOh. 50m. a small enclosure in the 
hawi, on the left bank, bore E. two miles; it is called Khan 
Jozam, and affords protection to the cultivators when threatened 
by plundering parties of the 'Abeid or Shammar. The tomb 
in Dur bore, at the above time, 157°; the river from Dur 
to this place is known by the name of the Khan, and is much 
intersected by islands, which render the main channel extremely 
sinuous. Our ascent so far has been one continued struggle 
against a rapid stream with falls every half-mile, which the vessel 
can scarcely overcome. Progressing steadily against these 
difficulties, we arrived opposite Sheri'at el Woja, a landing- 
place formed by a gap in the cliffs on the W. side of the Tigris ; 
from this Dur bore 149° ; caravans here halt for water. At 
7 p.m. we anchored at Tekrit, and received a visit from its 
Governor, Mustafa Efendi, who put the resources of the town at 
our disposal, and rendered us much service by placing at our 
command several Khavvases, without which we could scarcely hope 
to complete the supply of fuel for the vessel, the crowd around 
being so great. 

In the evening I walked to the top of the cliff on which the old 
citadel stood ; it bears evidence of former strength, and, being 
naturally almost inaccessible, must have been completely so when 
fortified. The front facing the river is quite perpendicular, and 
exhibits horizontal strata of stiff clay, red earth, fine sand, and 
conglomerate, in successive layers from the water's edge to its 
summit; this is the general formation of the cliffs bounding each 
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side of the valley of the Tigris, from Samarrah to Tekrft. This 
insulated cliff is about 130 yards long by 70 broad, and in height 
86 feet from the water's edge ; but the fragments of the former 
buildings scattered over its summit increase it to 100 in its 
highest part. Large massive bastions of lime and pebbles, faced 
with solid brick-work, are still remaining round the cliff, between 
which the wall once stood. On the:S. face, between the citadel 
and the modern town, and half-way down the cliff, two buttresses, 
of the same construction as the bastions, point out the situation of 
the gateway ; the bricks which faced them have been carried 
away. A deep ditch, about 30 yards in breadth, but now filled 
up with rubbish, conveyed the water of the Tigris around the 
base of the citadel, thus completely insulating and rendering it 
impregnable, before artillery was known. S. of this, on another 
detached hill, stands the modern town, formerly girt round by a 
wall which has fallen to decay ; it contains at present about 300 
miserable houses and 1000 inhabitants, but the space formerly 
occupied by the ancient town is of great extent. Some ruins 
called Kanisah (' Church ') are still shown. A few years ago, 
when Sufuk, the Shammar sheikh, invested the town, a trench 
was dug by the inhabitants for defence ; in it many earthenware 
urns and sepulchral vases were found, one of which, in the pos- 
session of Mullah Rejeb, spoken of by Dr. Ross in his Journal, 
I with difficulty procured from the owner. It is surmounted by 
figures of men and birds, of a curious but rude execution, and is 
probably Babylonian. The modern town has two mosques, but 
no minarets ; the streets are kept free from filth, and altogether 
have an appearance of cleanliness and order seldom seen in 
Eastern towns. 

I am told, on an emergency, 400 matchlocks and guns can be 
collected for the defence of the place, and am inclined to believe 
that this is rather under than above the true amount. It is cer- 
tain that the Tekrftis have maintained their position against the 
Arabs, and even compelled the powerful sheikh of the Shammars 
to relinquish his intended assault on the place, by the menacing 
attitude they assumed. 

Mr. Rich, in speaking of this place in the flourishing times of 
Davud Pasha, states that it was then farmed for 22,000 Constan- 
tinople piastres annually, and that it boasted at that time of 600 
houses. I presume this must be a mistake ; for at present, though 
its dwellings are but half that number, and its population propor- 
tionably small, from the effects of the plague and other causes, 
the proprietor or farmer pays yearly to the government of Bagh- 
dad a sum three times as large as that mentioned by Mr. Rich ; 
68,000 Constantinople piastres, or a sum equal to about 600/., 
is the amount paid this year. Great complaints are made by 
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the Tekritis against the government, and on account of the pre- 
sent unsettled state of this part of the country. Fear of the 
Shammars on the one side, and the 'Abeid on the other, have 
prevented the townspeople from extending their cultivation to its 
usual limits, and the consequence is, the rich land lying between 
Tekrit and the Hamrin hills is now a perfect waste. The inha- 
bitants are all Mohammedans, with the exception of one solitary 
Jew, who is on the staff of the governor, and whose life is not to 
be envied. To the question of "What have you in Tekrit?" — 
" One barren date-tree and an infidel Jew," was the reply. 

During the night I obtained a mer. alt. of a Scorpii, from which 
I determined the latitude to be 34° 35' 45" N. 

Having got observations for regulating the chronometer, and 
despatched a messenger to Musul with letters to the Vice- Consul, 
and directions to communicate with Sufuk, to whom I addressed 
a complimentary epistle, we left Tekrit at 9h. 40m. a.m. A new 
pilot, or rather an old one (for I believe he is upwards of 70 
years of age), was shipped as our guide above this place : in fact, 
he is the same individual who piloted the " Euphrates " under 
Lynch seven years ago. He declared, after having been on board 
an hour, and witnessed the performance of the vessel against the 
current, that she could not pass the rapids, which the " Euphrates " 
found a difficulty in ascending. Indeed, what he says will, I fear, 
prove true, for our progress to-day has been considerably slower 
than yesterday, and in many places amounted almost to a stand- 
still. At 4h. 15m. p.m., having a long reach full of difficulties 
ahead, and no hope of passing them before night came on, we 
brought to an anchor in the only secure spot to be met with in 
this neighbourhood. 

From Dur the principal channels appear to be confined to the 
western part of the bed of the Tigris ; but below that place the 
main body of the stream passes along the eastern cliffs. The 
lat. was determined this evening by a merid. alt. of Dubhe 34° 41' 
52'', thus making our whole day's progress, of 61 hours' steaming, 
equal to 6' 7" of northing only. 

Wth. — At 6h. 14m. a.m. we weighed; but, in coasting, the 
stream caught our bow, and there not being room, from the 
narrowness of the channel, to bring the vessel's head up stream 
with the helm, we dropped an anchor in hope of checking her 
speed, but without effect, from the hardness of the bottom. We 
consequently drifted down a considerable distance before we could 
get her head round, and did not reach the place whence we started 
till 6h. 45m. The anchor, too, on heaving it up, was found to 
have lost its stock. The boats were sent with a party of men to 
track up while the vessel ascended the rapid, which she did with 
tolerable ease. We steamed up to a bluff point of the cliffs on 
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the W. side of the river, called 'Abdul Kerim, from the tomb of 
an old Imam, now in ruins, standing on its summit. Hauled 
alongside the bank to wait for the boats, which came through an 
inlet or khalej (channel). Observing a party of Shammar horse- 
men making towards the boats, we sent an armed detachment to 
prevent their molesting the trackers, on which they retreated. 
The boats having joined us at 9h. 20m., we steamed on. The 
river rose 16 inches between sunset and daylight, causing a 
greater rapidity in the current. It is hereabouts divided into 
many channels by well-wooded islands. 12h. 20m. we reached 
Kubar (tombs) on the left bank, near a high mound in the plain, 
and the first tamarisk grove met with N. of Baghdad. The 
channel is very winding to Kaleh Abu Reyyash. 

At 4 p.m. the Kaleh bore W. ; it is a ruined fort on the cliffs, 
with a fine plain, or hawi, extending eastwards from it. The 
edge of the river from Tekrit to Khan Kharneinah is now entirely 
peopled by the Shammars, and all communication between Tekrit 
and Musiil is in consequence stopped. They have vast herds of 
camels and sheep, which are seen grazing with their beautiful 
horses on this rich plain, dotted here and there with black tents, 
affording a pleasing picture of pastoral life, did not the character 
of the tribe contrast sadly with its primitive habits. 

At 5 p.m. brought to for the night near the Eastern bank. Our 
whole progress to-day, as deduced from the latitude determined 
by an altitude of Diibhe to be 34 9 49' 43", has been but 7' 51" 
Northwards. The river rose 3 inches during the night. 

12th. — We left our anchorage at 6 a.m., and struggled hard 
against the rapid stream till 9, when we were opposed by a 
fall. The ascent of this, not 100 feet in extent, occupied us till 
llh. 20m. It was only overcome at last by the aid of a South 
wind, and by sending our boats to track up in-shore. 12h. 30m. 
passed a ruined Khan named Kharneinah, situate under the cliffs 
on the W. side of the valley. These cliffs now diverge consider- 
ably more to the W., while those forming the Eastern boundary 
of the valley of the Tigris trend more to the E., leaving abrupt 
and broken angles at Kharneinah on the W., and at a point called 
Legleg [Stork] on the E. About 3 miles immediately N. of 
Legleg, the remains of the Nahr Hafi, or upper branch of Nahra- 
wan is seen. It is said to have conveyed the waters of the Tigris 
under the cliffs through a tunnel, to the main branch at Kantarah 
el Resas ; another small canal or feeder is situate about 2 miles 
S. of the same point. From the diverging points described above 
the country is more open, and undulates in gentle slopes to the 
foot of the Hamrin range. From Khan Kharneinah the river is 
very winding, and is divided by numerous beautiful islands, co- 
vered with every species of wild plants, as well as tamarisks and 
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poplars, some of which have attained to a considerable size, and 
afford a precarious livelihood to the inhabitants of Tekrit, who 
carry the timber on rafts to Baghdad for sale. 

After leaving Kharneinah our progress was a little more rapid, 
owing to the fine southerly wind which continued till sunset, when 
we made fast for the night at an island about three miles below 
" el Fet-hah," or the "opening," where the Tigris breaks through 
the hills. The latitude here observed was 34° 56' 57", and the 
northern mouth of the Nahrawan bore N.E. 1 mile distant. The 
continuation of the Hamrin hills on the W. side of the Tigris, 
termed Jebel Mak-hul, is now end on, and bears N. N.W.J W. 
The eastern ridge, or that termed Jebel Hamin, extends from a 
little above this point S.-Eastwards, and is an incongruous heap of 
barren mounds, composed of sandstone and pebbles, without a 
blade of vegetation. Both the Hamrin and Jebel Mak-hul are 
of similar formation, and may be reckoned about 500 feet high at 
this spot, though their altitude decreases as they advance to the 
S.E. The rich plain at their base forms a pleasing contrast to 
their desolate summits. During the night the river fell 6 inches. 
Thermometer from 50° to 85° in the shade. 

I3tk. — Left our station at 5h. 45m., and, not being favoured 
as yesterday with a S. wind, advanced at a snail's pace to our 
depot of wood, which we reached at 7 a.m. It had been cut 
in a small tamarisk grove, just above the mouth of the Nahr 
Hafii, and covered in with branches, to prevent its being set on 
fire by the Arabs. Here we remained, writing and despatching 
answers to letters just received from Baghdad, till 9h. 30m., when 
we made a fresh start, but, as I had anticipated, with little or no 
success. Struggled hard against the stream, which here breaks 
through the hills with much force, till llh. 20m., when we were 
brought to a stand-still, without any hopes of accomplishing our 
object; and, on considering that our success hitherto had been 
mainly attributable to fresh S.E. winds, while obstacles of a much 
more formidable nature than those hitherto encountered awaited 
us, besides the risk we ran of grounding and eventual detention, 
should the water fall after having risen to so great a height, I 
reluctantly determined to retrace my steps to Baghdad, and ac- 
cordingly put the helm up. 

The last day's journey has been through a rich country, 
covered with wild plants of almost every description ; undu- 
lating slopes of an emerald green, enamelled with flowers 
of every hue, are spread before the eye like a rich carpet at 
every turn of the stream ; and nothing is wanting but the hand 
of man to turn such a profusion of nature's bountiful gifts to 
account. But all is a vast solitude. The silence is unbroken 
except by the rushing of the torrent past the time-worn cliffs, or 
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by the screeching; of an owl awakened from his slumbers by the 
flap, flap, flap of our paddle-wheels. When Mr. Rich passed 
this spot, some twenty years ago, all was bustle and activity, 
Arab tribes were encamped upon the banks of the river, and the 
beautiful islands, rich in their spring-garments, were the abode 
of peaceful husbandmen. The ruthless Shammars have since 
that time, through the feebleness of the Turkish government, 
spread devastation wherever they pitched their tents ; and, thinned 
by the plague which assailed the Pashalik in 1841, the former in- 
habitants have been obliged to flee to the more secure districts in 
the neighbourhood of Kerkuk. 

The rapidity with which we are now descending, after our hard 
struggle upwards, appears to gain fresh impetus every mile. 
Rocks and islands, steep cliffs and shingly banks, quickly succeed 
each other ; cattle, tents, and men are passed in a single hour, 
and the silent desolation of yesterday is exchanged for the noise 
and activity of a well-peopled country. The following table will 
show the rapidity with which we advanced : — 

P.M. 

Khan Kharnei'nah . . . Oh. 52m. 

Anchorage of 11th April . . 1 15 

Kaleh Abu Reyyash . . 1 30 

Tekrit 3 20 

thus descending in 3h. 50m. through a distance which had taken 
30 hours in our passage upwards. Between 'Abd el Keri'm and 
Kaleh Abu Reyyash a small stream or torrent falls into the Tigris 
on the left side. It is named Nahr Milh (Salt river), and is said 
to be of considerable size in the winter months, when swollen by 
the torrents from the Hamrin range. 

14th. — Reached Samarrah at 9h. 9m. a.m., and remained there 
during the day to make arrangements for sending our overplus 
fuel to Baghdad by rafts. In the evening I visited the Malawiyah, 
and from its summit obtained several bearings. 

\htli. — Left Samarrah at 6h. 21m., and steamed down the river 
against a heavy S. wind, which in the reaches directly opposite to 
it raised the waters of the Tigris into a considerable swell. 

Anchored off the gardens of Turumbah in a heavy squall of 
thunder, lightning, hail, and rain, at 6h. 20m. The next morning 
we took up our old berth at Baghdad, after passing through the 
bridge of boats. 

From these observations it will be seen that the journey north- 
ward against the stream occupied 86 1 ; hours steaming, while the 
descent was performed in the short space of 19 hours. 

I much regret the termination of our trip; for I had flattered 
myself that it might not only prove useful in a geographical sense, 
but be also both instructive and amusing. I had contemplated, 
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could I have only reached the neighbourhood of Musul, a visit to 
that town and the adjacent ruins of the Assyrian cities of Nineveh, 
Khorsabad, and Nimrud, as well as a minute examination of the 
interesting Al Hadhr, so graphically described by my friend Dr. 
Ross ; and I feel the disappointment the more, as I have already 
been six years in this country without ever having had such an 
opportunity, my duties not permitting me to absent myself from 
the vessel for a length of time such as would be required to per- 
form the journey by land from Baghdad. 

The failure of this attempt is not to be attributed to any severe 
obstacles met with in the navigation of the Upper Tigris ; for to 
a vessel possessing the power of those now running on the Thames, 
of an average speed of 10 knots per hour, such difficulties as the 
Nitocris experienced would be deemed of minor importance. 
The Nitocris, indeed, under the most favourable circumstances 
in still water, cannot exceed the speed of 8 knots per hour, having 
a wheel of 12 feet diameter only, and a short stroke of 30 inches. 
It can hardly, therefore, be deemed a matter of surprise that she 
should have failed to contend against a stream of 6j geographical 
miles per hour, with occasional falls, when it is considered that 
she carried above one month's provisions and 18 tons of fuel, be- 
sides the guns, materiel, and men, on the present expedition. 

When I left Baghdad I hoped for, but did not anticipate suc- 
cess. I am therefore not disappointed. We have at all events 
to congratulate ourselves on having ascended to the Hamn'n, 
whereas our former journey, having the same objects in view, 
terminated at Dur from an insufficiency of water. 

The bearings throughout these notes are true, excepting where 
expressly mentioned by compass. 

Bombay, 26M July, 1846. 



II. — On the best Means of reaching the Pole. — By Admiral 
F. Wrangel. 

[Read April 12tli, 1847.] 

The vast accumulation of ice — which covers the northern seas in 
immense fields, high hills, and small islands — subjects the navi- 
gator in these waters to incessant danger and anxiety : to struggle 
with the elements, to overcome obstacles, to be familiarized with 
dangers — all this is so habitual to the seaman, that he is some- 
times even dull without it. The continual, uniform, and quiet 
navigation in the regions of the trade-winds excites in the sailor a 
desire for change : he encounters a squall with joy, welcomes 
even a storm in the seas beyond the tropics not without a certain 
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